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The American Cladiolus Society. 
Ninth Annual Exhibition of the American Gladivlus Society held in Buffalo,.N. Y., 


as the place of holding the an- 
nual flower show of the Ameri- 
can Giadiolus Society because of 
its central location. It was 
hoped to bring out the exhibit- 


Bae was selected this year 


August 14, 15 and 16. 1918. 


Four days is rather tow long for a 
Gladiolus show, especially if te weather 
is warm, and the first day c‘f the show 
in Buffalo and the day preveding was 


extremely warm, and the flowers ar- 
rived pretty well bloomed out so that 
they wvould have been im rather poor 
condition for a four day's show. 

While all of the exhibitors 





ors who have not been able 
to show further East. While 
the result in this direction was 
satisfactory, yet there were a 
number of prominent growers 
in the West who could have 
shown in Buffalo who made 
no attempt to do so. This 
was partly accounted for by 
hot weather conditions. This 
resulted in the deterioration 
of stock making it unfit for 
the show bench. 

Everything considered the 
ninth annual show of the so- 
ciety was a most pronounced 
success. The Iroquois Hotel, 
where the show was staged, 
gave up their commodious ball 
rooms and facilities of the 
hotel, and the management 
deserves much praise for its 
courteous and _ businesslike 
treatment of the affair. The 
co-operation of the local flor- 
ists was most excellent and 
they furnished a-goodly sup- 

ly of vases for staging of the 
arge number of flowers dis- 

layed. They were also help- 
ul in giving publicity to the 
show and the attendance by 
local flower lovers was al! that 
could be expected. Many out- 
of-town visitors were also 
present and anumber of Gladi- 
olus enthusiasts: from the 
Canadian -side showed their 
appreciation of the beautiful 
display. While the show was 


GLADIOLUS—MARIE KUNDERD. 


deserve much credit for the 
painstaking work which their 
entries showed, yet the dis- 
play of John Sclreepers & Co. 
stood out above any other as 
containing the most perfect 
bloom and the rmost meritori- 
ous varieties. This display 
contained about 700 spikes of 
flowers and embraced forty- 
six different varieties. This 
stock, as we understand it, 
was all grown wn the T. A. 
Havemeyer Estate on Long 
Island where Jotm Scheepers 
trys out new varieties of Gladi- 
oli. and other bulbous plants. 
As usual the variety, Golden 
Measure, was a promment fea- 
ture of the Havemeyer display. 
Badenia and Muriel were 
represented as were some of 
Kunderd’s specialties, Mrs. 
Dr. Norton, Purple Glory and 
Giant White; also Mrs. Aus- 
tin’s Evelyn Kirtland and Le- 
moine’s Madam Mounet Sully 
were prominently repre- 
sented. Altogether this display 
was worthy of a special note 
and of the prizes which were 
awarded it. 

Buffalo being the nearest 
location to the Edjitor’s home 
at which the society’s show 
has ever been helc!, he made a 
special effort to stage a large 
number of blooms and had 
been accumulating a supply 
for this purpose in his cold 
storage room for more than 


advertised as continuing for Described by the originator, A. E. Kunderc, as the grandest of two weeks prior to the show. 
four days, it was agreed among all whites, as early 33. Clicago White and of a “ery pure color with Some of the stock which so- 
the members an exhibitors - a almost invisible soft pink line in the center of the lower petals. journed for some days in the 
i that it should be terminated One of Kunderd’s 1918 introductions. 





on the third day, August 16th. 


cooler did ‘not shew up as 








well as it might have done if 
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freshly cut, but as the Editor is a re- 
frigerating engineer and has a cooler 
available, naturally he likes to employ 
it in connection with his flower grow- 
ing. Also, without a cooler it would 
not have been possible for him to have 
staged nearly one thousand spikes as 
he did at the Buffalo show. Among 
the best varieties represented in the 
Editor’s collection were Purple Glory, 
Myrtle, Mrs. Dr. Norton, hwaben, 
Pink Perfection, Goliath, Cardisun, Her- 
ada, Evelyn Kirtland, Crimson Glow, 
Mrs. G. W: Moulton and Madam Mou- 
net Sully. 


The display of seedlings was unusu-’ 


ally fine, W. E. Kirchhoff, Pembroke, 
N. Y., having a fine collection and also 
making a fine display of a large num- 
ber of varieties. Jacob Thomann & 
Sons, Rochester, N. Y., were also pres- 
ent with their collection of beautiful 
seedlings and occupied a prominent 
position in the hall. 

C. Zeestraten, of Bemus Point, N. Y., 
being located near Buffalo, was able 
to stage some very beautiful stock in 
fine, fresh condition and was given an 
award of merit for general display of 
fine stock. 

In the Grullemans Co.’s exhibit was 
noted a new Primulinus variety, Gen- 
eral Pershing, a lavender, with a yellow 
throat. 

The seedling never before exhibited 
which won the silver medal for John 
Scheepers & Co., was a perfect spike of 
very light flesh pink, growing slightly 
darker towards the ends of the flower 
petals. The bronze medal in this class 
was carried off by a beautiful pink 
variety. 

The Scheepers’ seedling that carried 
off the Burpee trophy was a remark- 
ably fine specimen, consisting of six 
spikes of a delicate silky white, suf- 
fused light pink toward the end of the 
flower petal. The seedling was named 
Miss Edith Cavell. 

The Austin-Coleman Co., Wayland, 
Ohio, showed an excellent pure ‘white 
seedling, which received an award of 
merit. This variety would have won 
the society’s silver medal except for the 
fact that it had been shown elsewhere. 

The judges commented especiall 
the qualit of the Primulinus Hybrids 
shown. Those displayed at the flower 
shows seem to be improving from year 
to year and itis expected that some 
very beautiful Primulinus Hybrids are 
‘yet to be developed. 

The Editor regrets that owing to the 
sustained exertion necessary to the 
staging of such a large number of 
flowers in so many different classes 
that he was unable during the short 
time that he was in attendance at the 
show to make notes of the winning 
varieties and observations on the ex- 
hibits, and what is réported above is 
partly extracted from the trade paper 
reports of the show. Those who can- 
not attend the flower shows like to 
know what varieties are winners and 
besides they have a right to know. 
We promise ourself each year that 
we will make it a point to report next 
year’s show in better shape, but when 
show time comes ‘ve seem to find our- 
self in the same condition. 


Ghe Flower Grower 


SCHEDULE OF PRIZES. 


OPEN TO ALL. 


Ist 2nd 


No. 1—$12.90 $7.00 - Best collection, ». varieties, 5 
spikes each, named. First won 
by C. Zeestraten, Bemus Point, 
N. Second won by Madison 
Cooper, Calcium, 

0 5.00—Best 12 varieties, 3 spikes each, 
named. First won by John 
Scheepers & Co., New York, 
N. a a won by Madison 


Coo 
No. 3— 600 3.00—Best iD "vases, 12 varieties, 1 
spike each. First won by 
~~ Cooper. Second won 
y C. Zeestraten. 
Yo. 4— 10.00 5.00—Five vases, 5 varieties, 10 spikes 
predominating color 
Yellow. First won by John 
Scheepers & Co. Second 
won by Madison Cooper. 
=e of 25 spikes, Primulinus 
brids, Orange. First won 
Y Madison Cooper. Second 
won by The pay Co., 
Avon-on-the-Lake, O' 


No. 2— 


No. 5— 7.50 


No. 6— 7.50 5.00—Vase of 25 spikes, , 
Hybrids, Yalow. First won 
a4 Madison r. ‘ond 


No. 7— 7.50 5.00—Vase of 25 spikes, Primulinus 
ne any — a First 
won 
won by The i ipeens Co. 

No. 8— 4.00 2.00—Six spikes, White, one yagiety 
named. First won by C. Z 
— with Europa. Second 

on by John Scheepers & Co. 

No. 9— 4.00 2.00—Six ‘oie. Yellow, —_* variety 


named. First won by John 
Scheepers & with 
ieee. a won by 
f 





Coo; 

No. 10— 4.00 2.00—Six spikes, Pink ‘or Blush, one 
variety named. First won by 
¢ Lge & Co. with Pink 

im 9 1. won by 
John jeepers o. 

No. 1l— 4.00 2.00—Six fn See Crimson or Red, one 
variety named. First won by 
Lieb Scheepers & Co. with 

x. pone won by 
ison Coope: 

No. 12— 4.00 2.00-Six —-. Blue ox Purple, one 

variety named. ire won by 

John ge Co. with 

Baden —_ won by 

Madison C 

No. 13— 4.00 2.00—Six spikes, Ru = one variety 
— Lia 4 ~— ee 

ooper wit ry. 
~~. won by John Scheep- 
°. 

No. 14—Best seedling Gladiolus never before exhib- 

ited. American Gladiolus Society’s medals. First 

rize, Bp a — won by John Scheepers & Co. 

ond prize, Bronze Medal, won by Austin-Cole- 
man Co., Wayland, Ohio. 


G. D. Black, Albert Lea, Minn. 
No. 15—Best 12 spikes Golden King. First prize, 60 
bulbs Blackhawk ; second, 40 bulbs Blackhawk. 
No. 16—Best 12 12 spikes Blackhawk : ay = rize, 60 
bulbs Golden Kiar: second. 40 bulbs Golden King. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co., pteciareng Pa. 
No. 17—Best and most distinct new seedling, 6 spikes, 
never exhibited before the American Gladiolus 
Souety. Offers as first prize a Silver Coe —e 
Tk iat fae ee —e 


, $ cash, by H 
Meader Dovee NEE eee se! 
Homer F. Chase, Wilton, N. H. 
No. 18—Best 10 spikes Mrs. Watt. First_prize 


200 
first-size bulbs Mrs. Wait, won by The Grullemans 
Co. Second prize 100 first size bulbs same variety. 


Earl Edgerton, Lansing, Mich. 
No. 19—Best new Yellow Seoting nearest in color to 
Narcissus. First . $ worth of 
bulbs winner’s selection, won by The Grullemans 
Co. Second prize, $3 worth of same. 
Willis E. Fryer, Mantorville, Minn. 


Me 20—For best = ees W. E. Fi Off. 
0 bulbs of that variety 0 anes 


hidiptikeans Co., Wayland, O. 


No. 21—For best new Yellow variety, 3 or more 
spikes, $5. 


Munsell & Harvey, Ashtabula, 0. 

No. 22—Best vase any Red variety mt less than 10 
soikes. First prize 30 bulbs Hazel Harvey, won by 
i—S? lemans Co. ee Hiliegom. Second 
Prize, 25 bulbs same variety. 

Miss Gretchen Zang, Ravenna, O. 
Austin-Coleman Co., Wayland, Ohio. 

No. 23—Vase 6 spikes Gretchen . First 5 
Silver Cup valued at $15, sheen te Miss = 
won by Re ye Second prize, 50 

vetchen Zang, offered by Austin-Coleman 
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C. W. Brown & Son, Ashland, Mass. 

No. 24—Best 3 spikes any new i never before 
shown. Offers 25 bulbs Mrs. O. lalladay, won 
by The Grullemans Co 

THE FLOWER Grower, Calcium, N.Y. 


No. 25—To every exhibitor in the Open Class, not 
already a subscriber to THe FLOWER GROWER, one 
year’s subscription. 


A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind., 
Offers in each of the following classes bulbs to the 
vaiue of the prizes set forth for each class: 

Ist 2nd 


No. 26—$5.00 $3.00— ome 6 spikes Purple Glory. First 
‘on by John Scheepers & Co. 
No. 27— 5.00 3.00—Best. 6 spikes oy First won 


ison Coo; 
No. 28— 5.00 3.00—Best 6 ikes Mrs Frank cw 


irst won y & H. 
on Buffalo. = end 
won by John Scheepers & Co. 

No. 29— 5.00 3.00—Best ‘§ spikes Summer Beauty 

No. 30— 5.00 3.00—Best6 spikes Zz Pickford. 

No. 31— 5.00 3.00—Best 6 spikes F of La: 

No. 32— 5.00 3.00—Best'6 spikes Orange Glory. 

No. 33— 5.00 3.00—Best 6 spikes Arizona Rose. 

No. 34— 5.00 3.00—Best 6 spikes Sweet Orra 

No. 35— 5.00 3.00 Best 6 spikes / 

No. 36—Best display of Kunderd varieties not less 





than 15 spikes nor more than 25 spikes, First 
$10.00, won by ——— Cooper. 
third prize #4. All prizes to be paid in stock. 
FOR NON-COMMERCIAL GROWERS. 
Ist 2nd 
No. 51—$10.00 $5. wih 10 named varieties, 
3 spikes each. First won by 


Madison Cooper. S:-.ond won 
by A. A. Rosin, Kochester, 


¥. 

No. 52— 10.00 5.00—Largest collection Ruffled _va- 
rieties, 3 spikes each. First 
won by Madison Cooper. 

No. 53— 5.00 2.50—Six spikes, White, one variety 

named. First won by A. 
Rosin with Glory of Holland. 
aoe won by Madison 


Coo 
No. 54— 5.00 eS spikes, Yellow, one variety 
First won by Madison 
Se ne Schwaben. Second 
won by O. C. Curtis, Leroy, 


N. Y. 

No. 55— 5.00 2.50-Six spikes, Pink or Blush, one 
variety named. First won by 
Madison Cooper with Pink 
Perfection. Second won by O. 
C. Curtis. 

No. 56— 5.00 2.50—Six spikes, Crimson or Red, one 
variety named. First won by 
Madison Cooper with Car- 
disun. Secon 


H. H. Boyce. 

No. 57-- 5.00 2.50—Six spikes, Blue, Purple or Lav- 
ender, one variety named. 
First won by A. A. Rosin 
with pm Hulot. Second won 
by y . Clapp, Kenmore, 

No. 58— 5.00 2.50—Six spikes, any other color, one 
variet sessed. First won by 

Sinem won by 


‘ Madison 
No. 59— 3.00 2.00—Three spikes, White, one va- 


won by Mrs. 


n by Madison per. 
No. 6— 3.00 2.00—Three spikes, Yellow, one va- 
riety named. First won by 
Madison ‘ampere. Second won 


by A. A. Rost 
No. 61— 3.00 2.00—Three spikes, Pink or Blush, one 
variety named. First won by 
& W. Clapp. Second won by 

O. C. Curtis. 
No. 62— 3.00 2.00—Three spikes, Crimson or Red, 
on ed. First won 


No. 63— 3.00 2.00—Three es, Biue, Purple or 
Lavender, one variety named. 
First won by O. C. Curtis. 
Second won by Madison 


per. 
No. 64— 3.00 2.00—Three spikes, any other color, 
= vary nam First won 
N. + £. Chriswell, Buffalo, 


a Second won by Madi- 
No. 65—Best exhibit of at = least I is varieties correctly 
named, a each. American Gladiolus So- 
ciety’s med First prize, Silver Medal, won by 
Madison prize Bronze Medal. 
‘0. 66—Best and largest exhibit of new varieties in- 
troduced in 1917 and 1918, at least 10 varieties, 1 
spike each, American Gladiolus Society’s. 





medals. First prize Silver Medal. Second prize 
Bronze Medal. 
Charles F. Fairbanks, Boston, Mass. 


Ist 2nd 


No. 67—$ 5.00 $3.00—Vase 10 Fann Primulinus Hy- 
brids, Orange. First won by 
Masiison Cooper. Secend won 
by Mrs. H Boyce. 


(Concluded on page 98.) 
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A Trip and Some 
Peonies Worth Seeing. 


E’RE going to 
see Carl,” was 
the surprising 
announcement 
made by the Head of the 
House some few weeks ago. 
It was surprising because, 
for a number of years past 
we have lived with our 
Gladioli so constantly that we have 
not been treating: ourselves to trips 
entirely for pleasure, and perhaps 
had fallen into the stay-at-home rut, 
but the desire to visit this much loved 
one and the wife we never had met, 
had become deep seated in our hearts 
for a long time and had at last reached 
the point where it could be put off no 
longer, so almost before we realized it 
we were on our way to Minnesota, 
St. Paul being the objective point. 

As we left our home I looked regret- 
fully at the long row of Champion of 
England Peas that would be just right 
to can while we were gone, but con- 
soled myself with the thought of the 
several jars already cold-packprocessed 
and—well likely there would be plenty 
of sweet corn, anyway, and one has to 
go when the opportunity comes. 
hoped the Roses would keep on bloom- 
ing, but my last glance rested lovingly 
on the row of Seedling Gladioli and I 
wondered if Nature in her marvelous 
munificence might not have a good 
new one hidden there for me. 

There had been a rain the night be- 
fore and my first daylight view out of 
door in Minnesota, was of a dewy 
glistening world, of a wood in the near 
distance, of clinging vines and shrubs, 
of birdhouses and gardens and then a 
garden. I'm not going to tell you any- 
— about it now but sometime when 
the bleakness of winter’s chill weighs 
heavily upon us, | will ask you to go 
with me back to those beautiful July 
days and the luxuriant loveliness of 
Carl’s Garden. 

The Twin Cities were arrayed in 
their richest robes. The emerald vel- 
vet of their lawns banded with rich 
brown of the many oiled boulevards, 
set with the a a waters of numer- 
ous lakes, combined with the dignity 
of the great Mississippi presented a 
scene never to be forgotten. 

The various windings and curves of 
the boulevards were ideally picturesque 
but being accustomed to the straight 
roads of Ohio’s Western Reserve, I 
sought in vain for “Danger, Sound 
Klaxon,” “Drive Slow, Sharp Curve 
Ahead” and similar warning signs 
placed by Automobile Clubs near our 
occasional curves, and invariably closed 
my eyes prepared for the worst, only 
to open them and find the driver visit- 
ing appily and perhaps rounding un- 
concernediy an even sharper curve. 
But there were multitudes of joyous 
autoists and as I forgot my fear the 
explorer’s mantle fell upon me and I 
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MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS 














eagerly watched for the un- 
seen charms just ahead. 
One especially delightful 
hour was spent in the Wild- 
flower Garden. 

Qur rides carried us into 
the vicinity of flower-loving 
friends whose faces we were 
seeing for the first time, 
and our call at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. D. W. C. Ruff 
at Bald Eagle Lake was one 
of those at which our reception was so 
delightfully cordial that it will ever be a 
pleasant recollection. Here were long, 
strong spikes of Gladioli ready to be 
sent to the customer, and a woncerful 
growth of Peonies many of which were 
prize winners. We also noted with in- 
terest his method of clipping the Iris 
to promote strong root growth. The 
foliage being cut straight across about 
halfway to the ground. 

We were charmingly entertained at 
the home of W. F. Christman and wife, 
both of whom were former residents 
of our Ohio town. Here were seen 


some of the choicest Peonies in exist- © 


ence and although it was at twilight 
hour their strong thrifty growth was 
very noticeable. As his larger plant- 
ings were several miles away we did 
not have the opportunity to see them. 

Starting early a ride on the R. R. of 
about forty miles, partly across prairie 
brought us to Faribault. A short auto 
drive across the valley and up the hill- 
side and we were at our destination. 
There a homelike feeling came over 
us for we were on 2hill-top from which 
the view into the distance resembled 
the one from our Elm Hill Farm. On 
that hill were Peonies, and then more 
Peonies. There were plantings of 
Seedlings that had bloomed and the 
most promising ones marked for further 
trial. There were others that had 
stood the test of excellence, which in 
most cases was a trial of ten years, and 
were ready to receive their names and 
make their debut to the world. Others 
were waiting to go at the ‘first call as 
the shipping season opened. As we 
went from one field to another we 
noticed the intense cultivation given 
them and the entire absence of weeds. 
Half way down the hillside we came to 
the birth-place of Martha Bullock, one 
of the finest and largest Peonies in the 
world, for we were at the home of The 
Brand Peonies. When this variety first 
reached its perfection it was so dis- 
tinct and conspicuous that a non-in- 
terested helper said to the originator : 
“T’ll give you ten dollars for that big 
one in the middle,” and the reply was: 
“Not for ten thousand would | part 
with it.” And the thought came to me 
that if a Gladiolus bulb is worth a 
thousand dollars why shouldn’t a Peony 
root be worth ten thousand. 

The season for Peony planting is now 
at hand, for although it may be planted 
almost any time from Sept. first until 
growth begins in the spring and will 
grow and bloom under conditions in 
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which most plants would die, it is best 
to plant about the middle of September 
and give the little feeding roots a 
chance to start into growth enabling 
the plant to become better established 
and to make a stronger growth in the 
spring. 

They will grow well in any guod fer- 
tile soil in which vegetables will do 
well but if your soil needs enriching 
be sure that the manure is well rotted 
as fresh manure near the roots would 
be injurious. Plant so that the buds 
or eyes will be from two to three inches 
below the surface and in cultivating be 
careful to nut ridge them up. Deep 
planting will often prevent blooming. 
The Peony is so hardy that. it is un- 
necessary to protect it usually but if 
roots are planted late it is well to give 
them a little strawy covering the first 
winter. 

It is a grand flower and should be in 


every garden. 
Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


Propagating Roses by Fall Cuttings. 


Climbing Roses are propagated mostly by 
hardwood cuttings made in the fall. Many 
cut-flower Roses may be propagated in the 
same way. 

Hardwood cuttings are taken from the 
dormant wood of winter, while softwood, or 
greenwood, cuttings are taken when the 
plants are in active growth. To make a 
hardwood cutting, good, strong, well. ripened 
shoots of the past summer's growth should 
be selected. These are better if cut between 
the time the leaves fall and freezing 
weather. If left until after cold weather, 
there is danger of injury from freezing, 
They should be cut into pieces of five or six 
inches, with the upper cut just above a bud, 
and should be tied in bundles with raffia or 
with string that does not rot easily if ex- 

to dampness. After labeling plainly, 
they should be buried in moist sand, tops 
down, and placed in a cool cellar, or buried 
in the open ground below danger of frost. 
They should be planted in the open ground, 
in the spring, about or a little before corn- 
planting time, so that one or two eyes, or 
not over one inch of the cutting, are above 
ground, which will leave four or five inches 
in the ground. Care must be taken not to 
injure the calluses that have formed while 
the cuttings were buried. Sometimes betier 
results are obtained by planting in partial 
shade. 

Frequently cuttings made in winter or 
early spring do nearly as well as those made 
in the fali, but in the North there is always 
danger of the wood being injured during the 
winter.— Countryside Magazine. 


One of our correspondents wants in- 
formation about the construction of a 
smail green-house with suggestions as 
to cost for a given size, and including 
simple method of heating. Those who 
have had experience along this line 
who can put it into shape so that it will 
help others, would show a public-spirit- 
edness by preparing a short article on 
this subject for publication in the 
columns of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
Gardeners not so provided feel the 
need of a small green-house at times 
and we are all looking forward to hav- 
ing such a place so that we can grow 
flowers during winter as well as in sum- 
mer. The construction of a small 
greenhouse should be as simple as pos- 
sible. 
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“* He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 





A Word About Prices. 


This is the time of year when Gladiolus growers begin to 
think about next year’s catalogue and price lists, and they 
wonder how prices will be as compared to former years, 
Those who are new to the business will do well to consult 
the older growers. They should not be afraid to do this 
because those who have had experience in the business are 
invariably glad to assist those who are just starting in. 

The new beginner is likely to make a mess of it if he 
tries to fix his own prices. Some prices he will probably 
get too high, but for the most part he is likely to make them 
too low. The new man in the business does not know what 
it costs to produce and market his product. Those who 
have been in the business for some years are better posted. 
Costs are a very difficult thing to determine at best and not 
all the details of same always appear on the surface. We 
know of some experienced business men who made a poor 
success of the Gladiolus business because they attempted to 
apply a system of costs and accounting, which might apply 
to a manufacturing business, to the growing of a crop which 
is impracticable. A crop is an indefinite thing until it is 
actually harvested. So many conditions, especially the 
weather, come in to influence the size of the crop and the 
quality of it, that any cost keeping system is likely to go 
wrong when applied to the producing of bulbs. Under 
‘present conditions there is surely no good reason for cut- 
ting prices as costs are higher than they were during former 
years and are running higher all the time. 

Those who are just starting should not figure on cutting 
prices expecting that they will take business away from 
other growers. The new beginner must develop his own 
field and his own customers, and this must be done by skill- 
ful and conscientious treatment and the delivering of a 
high quality of product. It cannot be done by mere cutting 
of prices. . 

Therefore, we repeat again, consult the older growers 
and in these times of high labor costs especially, do not 
think of quoting prices below what they have been during 
former years. Prices should instead be advanced moder- 
ately in keeping with advancing costs. 


MADISON COOPER. 
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War Time Conservation. 


Conservation during war time is not only to be com- 
mended but it is a patriotic duty. This little lecture is for 
the purpose of calling attention to economies which are 
possible whether compelled by necessity or not. 

Under war time conditions with high moral principles and 
the very existence of free government at stake, any person 
who wastes anything, whether a food product or other thing, 
is guilty of a neglect if not indeed a positive crime. Let us, 
therefore, look the situation in the face and economize 
where we can and in whatever way we can. All sorts of 
materials, food and clothing and everything else are pro- 
duced by labor, and labor is in extremely short supply with 
sO Many men under arms. 

Be careful in food consumption. Limit the diet to easily 
produced cheap foods for the most part and eliminate the 
extravagant and expensive luxuries. In clothing make the 
old suit do another month or two and likewise with other 
items of wearing apparel. 

It makes no difference whether one is financially com- 
pelled to economize or not, economy is necessary on the 
part of everyone to win the war. Unnecessary consumption 
or waste of anything necessary to human life during a time 
like this is a crime. 

MADISON COOPER. 

Since the above was written during the month of Decem- 
ber, 1917, no less an authority than our Secretary of the 
Treasury and Administrator of the Railways, Hon. Wm. G. 


"McAdoo, has publicly advocated old and patched clothes. 


Make your old suit do not simply a month or two longer, 
but a year longer. If patches are to be the fashion, let us 
have some patches also. M. C. 





We have already suggested the desirability of dividing 
prize money at flower shows into at least three parts, first, 
second and third, and in some cases it is wise to make a 
fourth prize. This will have a tendency to induce a greater 
entry as those who are comparatively new at the flower 
show will feel that they have some chance against those 
who have had more experience, and if there are three or 
four prizes in each class, they will feel that they may be 
able to get some of the smaller money if they cannot win a 
first or second. There is still another reason for dividing 
the prize money into a larger number of units—where there 
is only one entry in a class the first prize winner does not 
carry away the larger part of the money as he would if 
there were only two prizes. In a number of classes at the 
recent flower show at Buffalo there was only one entry an4 
where the exhibit is meritorious, the judges are bound to 
give first prize to such an entry even though there is no 
competition. Any exhibitor who has enterprise enough 
to enter any of the classes offered is entitled to his honors 
and first prize if his stock is of good quality, but if the 
prize money were divided into at least three parts, and pos- 
sibly four, he would not take away such a large share of 
the total prize money. 

We beg to again suggest that those who are offering 
prizes at the flower shows should request the secretary to 
divide it into at least three parts. 





To get posted and keep posted on flowers nothing will 


‘take the place of the annual flower show. New varieties of 


distinct merit become known first at the flower shows and 
the old standbys make themselves manifest likewise at the 
flower-shows. 
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The Boston Horticul- 
tural Society Show. 


The show held at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Aug. 10 and 11, was called a 
Gladiolus and Phlox exhibition and 
was also to include vegetables and 
fruit, but was almost entirely confined 
to Gladioli of which there was a goodly 
number of spikes shown. The quality, 
however, was much inferior to the 
shows given in former years, most of 
the spikes sent by express arriving in 
poor condition. A notable exception 
was the exhibit of S. E. Spencer who, 
owing to his location, could bring his 
spikes in his truck the day before and 
had his exhibit in perfect condition. 
Only one end of the lower hall was 
used and that was confined to the trade 
exhibits. The center was occupied by 
Ss. E. Spencer and his vases of Mrs. 
Pendleton and Panama attracted the 
attention of all. 

The other exhibitors were: Thomas 
M. Proctor, Wrentham, Mass.; H. E. 
Meader, Dover, N. H.; Thomas Cogger, 
Melrose, Mass. and C. W. Brown & 
Son, Ashland, Mass. H. E. Meader 
showed several vases of Lilywhite. C. 
W. Brown & Son featured Mrs. O. W. 
Halladcy and introduced Devens a new 
scarlet. The Boston Transcript fea- 
tured this variety with large headlines 
and the following is an extract from 
that paper: “Devens is the name of a 
new flower contributed hy C. W. Brown 
& Son. Mr. Brown has.a son, Lieut. 
Willis C. Brown, who has been at Camp 
Devens, and it is in recognition of the 
young man’s early camp experiences 
that this variety of flaming scarlet is 
named. Lieut. Brown is now stationed 
at Fort Bliss, Texas, but is home at 
this time on a short leave of absence.” 

Thomas Cogger, of Melrose, featured 
a new white variety named Miss Helen 
Franklin. This is a clear white with 
violet —— on lower petals and is 

ed. It was awarded a Silver 
Medal. Mr. Cogger will introduce the 
variety next season. 

The stage of the upper hall was oc- 
cupied by Jelle Roos with a choice lot 
of blooms. 

In the competitive classes, Thomas 
M. Proctor was awarded first on six 
vases of White, three spikes of each, 
showing Augusta, Chicago White, 
Europa, Glory of Holland, Meadowvale, 
Miss Helen Franklin; S. E. Spencer, 2nd. 

Six vases Pink—S. E. Spencer, Ist, 
with Dawn, Evelyn Kirtland, Mrs. F. 
D. Rand, Mrs. Pendleton, Panama and 
Rosea Superba; H. E. Meader, 2nd. 

Six vases Red-S. E. Spencer, Ist, 
with Cracker Jack, Ida Van, Mrs. Fran- 
cis King, Mrs. W. E. Fryer, Princepine 
and (?); H. E. Meader, 2nd. 

Six vases Yellow - Jelle Roos, 1st. 

Six vases Lavender or Mauve -H. 
E. Meader, Ist. Three of these were 
distinctly Blue and should have been 
disqualified. 

Six vases, any other color--H. E. 
Meader, 1st. Three vases of this lot 
were Pink and one Yellow, leaving but 
two vases that would qualify. It is to 
be regretted that exhibitors are so 
rushed to get their display ready on 
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time that these errors are overlooked. 
Six Lemoinei Hybrid—C. W. Brown 
& Son, lst, with Cracker Jack; H. E. 


Meader, 2nd, with Baron Joseph Hulot. ~ 


Six Primulinus Hybrids, S. E. 
cer, lst; H. E. Meader, 2nd. 

Best Seedling—H. E. Meader Ist with 
a large pure red and Miss Fannie Foster 
2nd with ahandsome white. Evidently 
warlike colors are favorites. 

Fifty named varieties—H. E. Meader, 
Ist ; Jelle Roos, 2nd. These lots were 
not nearly up to the usual standard 
and the winning collection had some 
unnamed seedlings included. 

Twelve named _ varieties—H. E. 
Meader, lst, with America, Golden 
Measure, Mrs. Francis King, Mrs. G. W. 
Moulton, Mrs. Dr. Norton, Nympy, 
Ophir, Pesa, Purple Glory, Panama, 
Princepine, Red Amarillas; C. W. 
Brown & Son, 2nd, with Aeolian, Byron 
L. Smith, Fashoda, Fair Columbian, 
Flamboyant, Liebesfeuer, Loveliness, Mrs. 
Francis King, Monon, Pride of Hil- 
legom, Rouge Torch, Symmetry. 

comparison you will note that 
Mrs. Francis King was the only variety 
shown by both the two leading com- 
petitors. Thomas M. Proctor showed 
12 that were nearly equal to the above 
and this part of the show was cer- 
tainly first class. 

Six spikes Crimson H. E. Meader, 
Ist, with Purple Glory which is certainly 
a long way from crimson; Jelle Roos, 
2nd, also showing a variety which was 
anything but crimson. (See official 
color chart.) 

Six spikes Pink—H. E. Meader, Ist ; 
S. E. Spencer, 2nd, both showing 
Panama. 

Six spikes Red-H. E. Meader, Ist ; 
Thomas Proctor, 2nd. The winning 
vase being of Red Amaryillas. 

Six spikes Yellow —Thomas M. Proc- 
~_ lst, with Schwaben ; H. E. Meader, 
2nd. 

Six spikes any other color—Thomas 
Cogger with Miss Helen Franklin, 1st; 
H. E. Meader, 2nd. 

The attendance was better than usual 
for the August shows and some good 
orders were reported. 


CLARK W. BROWN. 


Spen- 


Primulinus Hybrids. 


Many growers believe that the Prism- 
ulinus strain is the most graceful and 
decorative of the entire Gladiolus 
family. They now include a very wide 
range of colors. It was for a long 
time understood that the Primulinus 
Hybrids only embraced the orange and 
yellow shades for the most part, but 
now many other shades are being de- 
veloped. The especial charm of the 
Primulinus is its graceful and willowy 
spike and those who are growing should 
stick closely to the Primulinus type and 
not increase Hybrids which do not show 
clearly the Primulinus characteristics. 

The Primulinus Hybrids are easily 
propagated, as they for the most part, 
make a great number of cormels of 
unusual vitality and many of them will 
bloom the first year. .Primulinus also 
sets seeds very prolificly, and Primu- 
linus seedlings are always interesting. 
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Growing‘the Peony. 


H. W. Groschner, Ohio, who makes a 
specialty of Peonies as well as Gladioli, 
sencs out printed cultural directions for 
Peonies as follows: 


CULTURAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR PEONIES. 


Plant so that the top eye is not more than 
two or three inches under ground. Water 
when planting. 

PEONY DONT’S. 

Do not plant in stiff yellow clay. 

Do not mix manure among roots, surround 
roots with clean soil. 

Do not plant along side of brick wall. 

Do not plant where ground is so iow that 
water is liable to form pools during winter 
months. 

For cut flowers, cut before flowers are 
fully opened. 


MORE CULTURAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


I desire to impress upon the public that too much 
fresh manure has caused more Peony troubles than 
any other causes combined. Do not heap manure upon 
the very center of the plant but keep away about six 
inches. 

Peonies dislike a sour soil. (It is sometimes a cause 
of shy flowers.) The soil in some Peony beds has 
been soured by the use of too much manure. 

Peonies enjoy plenty of moisture during their main 

owing and blooming season (up to the /atter part of 
Fane) after that a good soaking occasionally until 
atter part of July. 

The Peony is as hardy as a plant can be and pro- 
tection is needed only after he first season planted, 
{to prevent the frost from throwing out the plants) 

not cover too deep. Too heavy covering has been 
a cause of shy flowering. 


DIVIDING. 


As long as your plants are doing well, do not divide 
but let them alone, after eight or ten years it is time 
to think of dividing them but if they are fertilized oc- 
casionally they can remain undisturbed for twenty 
years. 

The very best time to move Peonies is after the 
middie of August until early October and until the 
ground freezes. I especially advise very early fall 
planting for small size roots, but even late fall plant- 
ing is far better than Spring planting. Spring plant- 
ing should not be attempted by inexperienced people. 

Peonies don't like too much stirring of the ground 
about their stems. Be careful in the Spring when re- 
moving the protecting materials. It is advisable to 
remove it very early say about the first of April. Be 
careful whcn unpacking the plants that none of the 
eyes are broken. A broken large eye means that you 
will get one less bloom 

Do not cut the stems off close tothe ground after 
flowering. Even when flowers aie picked too much 
of the stem should not be removed. Leave at least 
six inches. 





IRIS CULTURAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


Iris Germanica prefer a heavy soil. 

Do not let fresh stable manure come in direct con- 
tact with roots or foliage. 

Do not plant too deep, barely cover the thick roots 
and press the soil down firmly. — 

Iris Germanica are not aquatics and should not be 
planted near the edge of pon: mthey prefer a rather dry 
and sunny situation, but they will stand some shade 
if the soil is well drained. Divide the plants every 
three or four years, the best time to do this is right 
after flowering. (If divided at this time they will 
need some muisture occasionally) or along about 
August. Iris are as hardy asa plant can be and no 
winter protection is needed the first year after planted 
and covering material is needed only to prevent the 
frost from throwing them out of the ground, the best 
covering material is straw or coarse litter, if leaves 
are used, do not cover too heavy. 


Comparatively few of our subscrib- 
ers have called for index for Volume 
IV. We can furnish index not only 
for Volume IV, but for Volumes I, II 
and III on request. Also, we have 
bound Volumes I, II, III and IV for 
sale, the set for $5.00 prepaid. 


In the August issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER we neglected in mentioning 
the Peony Questionaire of the North- 
western Peony and Iris Society to give 
the secretary’s address. Address W. 
F. Christman, Secretary, 3804 Fifth 
Ave., South, Minneapolis, Mina; 
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Iris Kaempferi. 
[ #risten expressly for The Flawer Grewer. | 


This valuable contribution to the Iris 
family introduced from Japan, differs 
in form and in the time and length of 
its season of bloom from most other 
sorts of Iris. There are both single 
and double varieties and they show a 
marvelous iange in their coloring, 
blending delicately from pure snow 
white to a deep, rich plum color and 
royal purple. ‘Their blooming season 
being later than the ordinary varieties, 
the flowers coming when there is a 
dearth of bloom in the garden, makes 
them especially welcome and desirable 
for cutting and other decorative -pur- 


poses. 

The plant can readily be started 
from seeds or from a division of the old 
clumps; seedlings usually blooming 
the third year after sowing. In plant- 
ing reots, place them in rich, moist 
soil, about as deep as they were before 
transplanting, with the crown quite 
near to the surface. Resetting can be 
done with success at almost any time 
during the growing season, providing 
that it is done early enough to give the 
plants an opportunity to become well 
100ted before frost. 

‘| hough the Japanese Iris will do well 
if exposed to full sunlight, a situation 
in which there is some protection from 
the rays of the sun during the hottest 
part of the day, is more desirable. 
Once well established, the Japanese 
Iris will increase and bloom profusely, 
a strong clump oftentimes sending up 
from ten to twelve immense flower 
stalks, each crowned with a cluster of 
magnificent blossoms, each from five 
tosix inches across. 

By resetting the plants occasionally, 
and not permitting weeds and grass to 
encrouch upon them, a bed of Iris 
Kempferi will last a life time—a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever.” 


BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND. 


Planting Hardy Irises. 


It is recommended that soon after 
blooming time hardy Irises may be 
divided and reset to advantage. The 
well known German Iris, which some 
now call the. Liberty Iris, are among 
the types which do well with early 
planting. If divided during July or 
August or early September, they be- 
come established and will give good 
bloom the next year after planting. A 
change in soil is beneficial for best re- 
sults. 

The Japanese Iris can also be divided 
and replanted as soon as the blooming 
season is over. This Iris especially, 


requires abundant moisture at the roots 

until after the flowering period. After 

it has flowered less water will answer 

and it must not have wet feet in winter. 

Transplanting should be done during 

— weather and preferably on cloudy 
ays. 
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Care must be exercised not to use 
fresh manure in the soil with the Iris 
as over-fertilizing may be fatal. 


Cypripedium reginz 
(Orchid Family.) 


Common name, Showy Lady’s-Slipper or 
occasin Flower.* 

In this section (Central New York) 
there are four varieties; the pink, the 
white, the yellow and the showy. The 
pink variety is the most common and 
the showy the rarest. In fact this va- 
riety is so rare that many lifelong 
nature students have never seen one 
growing. The habitat of the specimen 
photographed is known to only two or 
three persons. The place is kept secret 

















Showy Orchid (Lady’s-Slipper). The rarest of our 
native orchids. Unique in that it has triple blooms 
instead of the usual single bloom. 
because the owner is well aware that 
if it became generally known the 
orchids would soon be exterminated. 
The showy lady’s-slipper grows in 
swampy situations, frequently actually 
in the water. The plants are from one 
to two feet in height, closely covered 
with alternate, elliptic, acutely pointed, 
coarsely ribbed leaves, from four to 
seven inches long. The sepals are 
round ovate in form, and white in 
color. The petals, which are some- 
what smaller than the sepals, are also 
white. The inflated lip, or pouch, is 
white, variegated with purplish stripes. 
The blossoms are from three to three 
and one-half inches long, and are borne 
from one to three on a stalk. 





“We are indebted to Mr. Geo. W. Harris in charge 
of the Government Experiment Farm at Baldwins- 
ville, N.Y. for the photograph and description of the 
showy orchids. 


There is still time to divide the Iris, Phlox, 
Peonies, and a large variety of hardy peren- 
nials. The Peony will do well undisturbed 
for from ten to twenty years, but most of 
the perennials require division as often as 
once in three years in order to do their best ; 
and <z few likethe Shasta Daisy and Japanese 
iris will actually die out if not divided as 
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often as every other year. In planting per- 
ennials, and also the bulbs above mentioned, 
it is always important to select a spot where 
water will not stand and freeze through the 
winter. So far as the ground is concerned, 
this is almost the only thing that they will 
not endure. All of them, without exception, 
will be improved by some slight covering or 
mulching over winter. This is not to keep 
them warm, but rather to keep them cold 
and prevent the sun from thawing too early 
in the spring.—CLARENCE WEDGE in The 
Farmer. 


Roses and Vegetables out of Season. 


The profitable specialty of a New England 
man is Roses out of season. Originally the 
owner of greenhouses at Brighton near Bos- 
ton, this man learned a thousand and one 
things about the successful culture and sale 
of roses. Then he bought land in Southern 
New Hampshire, close to a trunk railroad, 
and, knowing his ground, branched out. In 
a few years his shipments of Roses at Mem- 
orial Day time were 20,000 a day. 

The first greenhouse built in New Hamp- 
shire was 800 by 50 feet and was devoted 
entirely to American Beauty Roses. This 
plant was outgrown in four years, and an- 
other greenhouse, 1,340 by 60 feet, was 
erected, giving 125,000 square feet under 
glass. Simultaneously a general farm was 
established, the manure from fifty Holsteins 
kept being largely used in the greenhouse. 
The farm ferce eventually numbered forty 
persons, some of them highly paid experts. 

American Beauties were produced entirely 
for a number of years, when market de- 
mands led to the addition of four or five 
other varieties. The aim was to have the 
largest possible number of Roses for sale 
when the demand was greatest and prices 
highest, and in this the farm was singularly 
successful. Each year 30,000 plants were 
raised. There are numerous possibilities 
little appreciated by the average person in 
the production of flowers and vegetables for 
sale out of season. The most obvious means 
is the greenhouse, employed by the Rose 
specialist mentioned with such profitable 
results. In the Pacific Northwest is a mar- 
ket gardener who sells head lettuce from 
summer until after frosts, during which time 
he has practically no competition. Of an in- 
ventive turn, this man saw the possibilities 
in a combination of irrigation, which would 
enable him to grow lettuce through the dry 
summer months, and muslin frames, which 
would protect the lettuce from the hot sun, 
its greatest enemy, and later from frosts. 
He put his ideas into practice, experimented 
as much as was necessary, and made good. 
—J. T. B. in Rural Life. 


American Gladiolus Society. 


Owing to lack of space no report is 
made in this issue cf the annual meet- 
ing of the American Gladiolus Society, 
but we expect in the October issue to 
give a full report of the meeting in- 
cluding the president’s address and 
the secretary’s report. We have usu- 
ally included the write-up of the flower 
show and the annual meeting under 
one report or article, but this month 
we are dividing it so as to enable us to 
give a more complete report of the an- 
nual meeting. 


Catalogues and Price Lists. 


V. Lemoine & Son, Nancy, France. Catalogue and 
price list of Delphiniums and Peonies, seven pages 
printed in English with prices. Brief descriptions 
are given of each variety. 

The Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carthage, Mo.—An 
especially well gotten up catalogue and price list of 
Narcissi, Tulips and Irises, twelve pages. 
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GLADIOLI IN A DRY SEASON. 

Last year we had practically no rain 
here from the 14th of June until Sept. 
16th —- there was ag ¢ within 
ten miles of us on all sides. I planted 
my cheap varieties of Gladioli such as 
Halley, Baron Joseph Hulot, Mrs. Francis 
King, etc., on my high ground next to 
my potatoes. They were for the most 
part old corms 13 in. to 2 in. in diam- 
eter. The ground dried out to a depth 
of ten inches. Halley bloomed but the 
rest did not. They all stopped grow- 
ing about August Ist. My potatoes 
were a total loss. When digging I left 
this bunch of Gladioli until the last and 
they were not dug until after Novem- 
ber lst. I thought they would not be 
worth much. Imagine my surprise 
when I found nice round corms one 
inch in diameter just like young stock. 
There were very few bulblets but what 
there were were large. This year these 
bulbs are making strong growth with 
healthy dark oo foliage and as good 
as I ever had from young stock. 


D. E. NELSON, 


TIME FROM PLANTING TO BLOOMING 
OF GLADIOLI. 


It is interesting to study the different 
tables that have been given in THE 
FLOWER GROWER showing the num- 
ber of days from planting to the bloom- 
ing of the diffefent varieties of Gladioli. 
But the differences and discrepanciés 
in the reports are somewhat discon- 
certing. Conditions are not alike in 
all the reports. Other things being 
equal, a corm planted in June will 
bloom in a less number of days than 
one planted in April. A number two 
corm will bloom later than a number 
one, and a half inch corm, if it blooms 
at all, will bloom many days later than 
either. Soil may make a difference. 
So may weather, and perhaps other 
things. 

Even if we could have all things 
alike in these ts, there is another 
item in which all are equally at fault. 
Is there not something radically wrong 
in taking the first bloom. of voy f one 
variety as a representative of its kind ? 
Would not the last individual to bloom 
be just as fair arepresentative? Would 
not a middle point between the two be 
fairer? That would be the average 
time of the whole lot. If the number 
of days that first bloom opens before 
the average time were a fixed quantity, 
then the present custom might be all 
right ; but is it a fixed quantity? Isn’t 
that first bloom a sort of freak with 
nothing regular as to its time? Take 
ten plants, say of America. Say the 
first bloom opens x days before the 
average. Now takea!ot of a thousand 
Americas. Will the first freak bloomer 
be x days before the average? More 
likely it will be twice that. And the 
larger the lot the longer before the 
average is the first bloom likely to be. 
Yet the average of the small lot is likely 
to be the same as that of the large lot. 


With that sort of thing it is likely to 
happen that the man with a large lot 
of any kind will report it earlier than 
the man with the small lot, although it 
a happen the other way. Nothing 
definite about it. 

It is generally understood that Pink 
Beauly is the earliest variety, with 
Halley a close second. But if a man 
has a small number of Pink Beauty and 
a big lot of Halley, very likely he will 
report Halley the earlier. 

-An old saying is: “ Any fool can 
find fault ; but the remedy, that’s the 
thing.” I’m not sure I know the 
remedy, but until some one offers 
somethiny better I might offer a sug- 
gestion. Simply take the number of 
days from the time of planting until 
half the plants open their first bloom. 
To do this with a big lot would be 
something of a job. Well, then, count 
off a hundred, or some smaller num- 
ber, and it will not be so very hard to 
tell when half of them have shown 
bloom. 

The plan at present in vogue has the 
one advantage that it’s easier, and if 
you prefer to use it I'll be magnan- 
imous enough to grant you the privi- 
lege. 

C. C. MILLER. 


BALTIMORE AND SALMON QUEEN. 


Salmon Queen was selected from 
Groff's Hybrids and named Salmon 
Queen by Geo. S. Woodruff. Thesame 
variety was named Ballimore by Arthur 
Cowee several years later. 


G. D. BLAcK. 


Dutch Tulips. 


It would doubtless surprise, and perhaps 
disappoint, many a lover of the Dutch Tulip, 
or “oignon a fleur,” to learn that it was in 
a sense “made in Germany.” It is on reli- 
able record that the one variety of Tulip 
from which most of the celebrated varieties 
were obtained is the Tulipa Gesneriana, 
which Conrad Gesner, a German, brought in 
1559 from Constantinople to Augsburg, 
whence it found its way to Holland. A 
ludicrous claim of Pan-Germanism, there- 
fore, may yet be heard in which Hoiland is 
declared to be unmistakably “ermany’s by 
right of the bulb trade, unles. Turkey should 
make a prior claim, or Persia, should sue 
the Dutch for using a Persian word with 
which te name the national flower. For 
“Tulip” is none other than the Persian 
“Toliban,” meaning a turban. 

The Tulip is cultivated in Holland more 
than any other flower not merely because of 
the wealth that lies in the industry, or the 
appropriateness of Dutch soil for producing 
the best flowers, but also because of the 
Dutch people’s intense love of color. There 
were days, centuries ago, when the Tulip 
was the subject of frantic speculation, com- 
parable only to the South Sea Bubble. A 
single bulb of the Tulip L’Amiral Liefken- 
shoch has sold for 4500 florins, and one a 
Vicervy for 4200 florins, while the Semper 
Augustus has brought as much as 13,000 
flerins. The speculation spread to England, 
where £100 was once paid for a single bulb 
of Fanny Kemble, whilst a poet wrote of the 
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fashionable flower i those ingenuous coup- 
lets : 


For brilliant tints te charm the eye, 


V hat plant can with the Tulip vie ? 
Yet no delicious scent it yields 

To cheer the garden or the fields ; 
Vainly in gaudy co!ors drest, 


‘Tis rather gazed on than caressed. 


The inflated prices, however, did not last. 
The Dutch Government stepped in and 
brought Mynheer back to his senses. The 
speculation was followed by the inevitable 
crash, and now the Dutch grower cultivates 
the flower content to make a reasonable 
profit without any of the visionary’s hopes 
of producing the unique, the priceless Black 
Tulip, that “Philosopher's stone” in Tulip- 
dom, the attainment of which, as every 
reader of Alexandre Dumas knows, was the 
subject of the feud between Cornelius Van 
Baerle and Boxtel in the stirring days of the 
Brothers de Witt. 

The known cultivated varieties of the 
Dutch bulb number nearly 2000. Haarlem, 
or the district of Hillegom-Haarlem, the 
bulb nursery-garden of the world, is a feast 
of color at blooming time of the year. 
Acres upon acres are.covered with Tulips 
in full bloom, while the quays are sure to be 
lined with barges converted for the nonce 
into floating flower-shops. To the onlooker, 
the coloring is bewildering, but the growers 
are able instantly to identify the flowers by 
a simple and well-understood method of 
classification. There are the “selfs,” or 
flowers of one solid color, and the “Bizarres,” 
“Roses” and “Bybloemen,” which for the 
connoisseur signify definite colorings, shad- 
ings, and markings. Then there are the 
plants known as offsets and seedling Tulips. 
The offsets grow to a flowering size in three 
or four years; the seedling Tulips after four 
or five years. But there is this remarkable 
feature about the latter, that whatever may 
have been the colorings and markings of the 
flowers from which the seeds were taken, 
the first flowers are of one dull, plain color. 
They continue in this uncertain condition 
for several years. Then the time comes 
when they break into brilliant colors, and 
display those markings which are ciassified 
as “flamed,” or “feathered.” But nobody is 
certain as to when the exciting period of 
“breaking” will occur, though all kinds of 
ingenious devices are resorted to in order to 
hasten this stage. Once it is reached, there 
is always a prospect of unexpected markings 
appearing. A moment of tense expectancy 
has arrived for the modern grower. Let the 
markings but reveal that a hitherto un- 
known variety of Tulip has been produced, 
and his cup of happiness is filled :o the 
brim.— Caristian Science Monitor. 


Gladiolus — Prince of Wales. 


Here is what one of our subscribers 
sa . about the new variety, Prince of 

ale. : 

“T cannot begin to express to you our ap- 
preciation of the glorious spikes of Prince of 
Wales we have been cutting for the past two 
weeks. It has Halley backed off the map as 
an early variety in that shade. Each spike 
is a big bouquet in itself and the percentage 
of crooked stems is just right.” 

Those who are especially struck with 
the variety Halley should try a few 
Prince of Wales in comparison. It is 
by many considered superior to Halley 
ii every way. 


Reports from nearly all growers in 
various parts cf the country indicate 
that the cut flower season has been a 
most unsatisfactory one, the extreme 
heat at times es the bloom and 
resulting in a very inferior cut. 


¢ 
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The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings. 


Py 





The writer knows a man who owns 
a garden and aspires to grow fine flow- 
ers therein, but satisfactory results do 
not often follow his efforts. Indeed, as 
a failure, this man’s garden is about 
the greatest success | know of! He 
loves flowers, and plants ungrudgingly 
to get them, but an unexpected trouble 
generally develops or some calamity 
befalls, due, of course, to his own neg- 
ligence or misdirected effort, and con- 
sequently he has to ever offer apologies 
and make excuses. Would you know 
the principal cause of this man’s fail- 
ure? Let me tell you: He never made any 
attempt to learn the how and the why ; 
he has never read a single one of the 
many books on floriculture ; he takes 
’ no paper or magazine devoted to gar- 
dening; he does not even consult the 
directions furnished in the catalogues 
by those who speak from knowledge 
gained through years of experience, 
and it would be a prodigal waste of 
time for anybody to attempt to tell 
him anything, for he assumes to al- 
ready know—better than the wisest 
and most learned—how to do every- 
thing; blindfolded, a _phrenologist 
might easily mistake his bump of self- 
esteem for a goose egg or a cocoanut. 

I said this man loves flowers. He 
does—when they are his own flowers. 
If you show him an exceptionally 
choice specimen bloom that you had 
taken great pains to produce and are 
justly proud of, his comment usually 
is, “you ought to have seen the one J 
got the other day, it was twice as large 
as that.” A visit to his garden reveals 
most conspicuously an abundant crop 
of vigorously growing weeds, but they 
do not embarrass him; he only regrets 
he hasn’t had the time to exterminate 
them; he does not discover the mildew 
on his rose plants; he wishes he knew 
what to do to eradicate the insect pests 
that infest them ; he laments the dam- 
age done by the recent drouth; he is 
so’ you did not call last week when 
his flowers were at their best ; he hopes 
to have better luck next year, etc., etc. 

I believe I told you that I know this 
man. Yes, I do, and you know him, 
too; he and his garden abide in every 
community. 





In happy contradistinction to the 
man’s garden which proclaims its 
owner’s inefficiency is the one of a 
woman of whom it is said, “every- 
thing she sticks into the ground grows 
and thrives.” Her garden is truly a 
“thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 
Its fame is known far and wide, and 
slips from her plants have started 
numerous colonies of similar kinds in 
— of many. of her acquaintances. 

fhen neighbors call she takes them 
out to see her garden and loads them 
down with her choicest blooms, be- 
stowing them with lavish hand and 
open heart, for she knows that the 
more she cuts the more will come. On 
festal occasions her generosity is ap- 
pealed to, and never fails to respond. 


Ghe Flower Grower 


Her flowers cheer the sick, and attest 
the consolation of a sympathizing heart 
for friends bereft of loved ones. Is it 
any wonder that they thrive and blos- 
som so profusely for her ? 

Like the man I-know, this woman 
may never have read a book on flori- 
culture nor taken a magazine devoted to 
the science of gardening. She doesn’t 
need to, for she isa born gardener— 
she has the inherent knack. Flowers 
are in her heart as well as in her gar- 
den. You doubtless know her also, for 
she, too, lives in your community. 





When daughter practices her music 
lesson— how sweet the strains! When 
our neighbor’s child practices hers— 
what discord! When our baby cries— 
how it awakens our sympathy; when 
neighbor’s baby cries - how it annoys. 
Let us then condone the weakness in 
our friend’s nature that causes him to 
see more beauty in his own flowers 
than in ours. The universality of the 
habit makes it a human trait. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 


The American Gladiolus Society. 
[Continued from page 92.| 
Ist 2nd 


No. 68— 5.00 3.00 Vase 10 spikes Primulinus _Hy- 
vids, Yellow. First won by 
Madison Cooper. Second by 
O. C. Curtis. 

No. 69— 5.00 3.00—Vase 10 spikes Primulinus Hy- 
brids, any other color. First 
won by Madison Cooper. 

No. 70— 5.00 3.00—Vase 12 spikes America. 

No. 71— 5.00 3.00—Vase 12 spikes Mrs. Frank Pen- 
dleton. 

T. A. Havemeyer, New York, N.Y. 

No. 72— 5.00 3.00—Vase 12 spikes, White, one va- 
riety. 

No. 73— 5.00 3.00-—Vase 12 spikes, Pink, one va- 
riety. First won by Madison 

per. 

No. 74— 5.00 3.00-Vase 12 spikes, Red or Crimson, 
one variciy. First won by 

adison Cooper. 

No. 75— 5.00 3.00—Vase 12 spikes, Yellow, one va- 
riety. First won by Madison 
Cooper. 

No. 76— 5.00 3.00—Vase 12 spikes, Blue, Purple or 
Lavender, one variety. First 
won by Madison “pos 

No. 77— 5.00 3.0¢—Vase 12 spikes, any other color, 


one variety. First won by 
Madison Cooper. 


Arthur Cowee, Berlin, N.Y. 


No. 78—$ 5.00—Best vase 25 spikes Peace. 
No. S- 5.00— Best vase 6 spikes Peachblow. 
5.00—Best vase 6 spikes Papilo Rose. 
No. 81— 5.00—Best vase 6 spikes Dawn (Groff). 
No. 82— 10.00—Best vase 6 spikes Afterglow. 
No. 83— 10.00—Best vase 1 spike each of War, Peace 
and Prosperity. 


H. E. Meader, Dover, N. H. 


No. 84—Best 6 spikes Myrtle, First prize cut glass 
wase ued at $5, won by Madison Cooper ; 
second prize, 20 corms of Myrile; third prize, 10 
corms Myrtle; fourth prize, 5 corms Myrtle. 


The Henry F. Michell Co., Phila., Pa. 


No 8—Best 6 spikes, all different. one vase, compris- 
img the best display and most harmonious color 
combination, no preference being given to named 
varieties. First prize, Michell Silver Medal, won 
by Madison Cooper. Second prize, Michell Bronze 

edal, won by Mrs. H. H. Boyce 


P. W. Popp, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 


No. 86—Best 6 vases, 6 varieties, one spike each, pre- 
dominating color Blue, Purple, Lavender or Mauve. 
First prize, $3.00, won by Madison Cooper. 
prize, $2.00, won by Mrs. H. H. Boyce. 


THE FLOWER GROWER, Calcium, N.Y. 


No.. 87—For the best display of Gladioli consisting of 
not less than 10 spikes nor more than 20 spikes. Not 
more than 3 spikes of any one variety. No prefer- 
ence to be given to named varieties. First prize. a 
life subscription to THE FLOWER GROWER, won by 
Geo. Messing, Buffalo, N.Y. ‘ond prize, a five- 
year subscription to THE FLOWER GROWER, won by 
H. E. Chriswell. Third prize, a two-year subscrip- 
tion to THE FLOWER GROWER. 


Second 
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Garden Magazine, Garden City, N.Y. 


No. 8—The Garden Magazine Achievement Medal 
for the finest quality of bloom shown in Classes 51 
to 100, exhibitors showing less than 25 spikes not to 
be considered, won by Madison Cooper. 


A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind. 


Offers in each of the following classes bulbs to value 
of the prizes set forth for each class: 
Ist 2nd 
No. 89—$3.00 $2.00 -Best 3 FS ne Myrtle. First won 
by Madison Cooper. Second 


No. 90— 3.00 

















No. 92— 3.00 2.00—Best 3 spikes Alice Ti; i 

No. 93-- 3.00 2.00—Best 3 spikes Lilywhite. 

No. 94-- 3.00 2.00—Best 3 spikes Kunderd’s Glory. 

No. %-- 3.00 2. Best 3 spikes Pride of Goshen. 
First won by C. W. Ciapp. 

No. 96— 3.00 2.00—Bcst 3 spikes Mrs. A. E. Kunderd. 

No. 97— 3.00 2.00--Best 3 spikes Rose Giory, won by 
Madison Cooper. - 

No. 98-—— 300 2.00--Best 3 spikes Youell’s Favorite. 


No. 99—Best display of Kunderd’s varieties not less 
than 10 spikes nor more than 15 spikes. First prize 
$6.00, won by H. E- Chriswell. Second prize $4.00. 
Third prize $2.00. Al) prizes to be paid in stock. 


Award of Merit to the Austin-Coleman Co, Way- 
land, Ohio, for three seedlings pure ‘shite, orange 
and shell pink. 


Award of Merit to The Grullemans Co. for general 
display of high quality stock. 

Award of Merit to John Scheepers & Co. for display 
and arrangement of excellent stock. 


Award of Merit to C. Zeestraten for general display 
of fine stock. 


Award of Merit to W. E. Kirchhoff, Pembrake. 
N. Y., for general display and quality. This exhibit 
was well staged by W. J. Palmer & , one of Buf- 
falo’s leading florists. 


Honorable mention of vase of five spikes Gladiolus 
is which promises to be valuable for 
future hybridizatwn, exhibited by Madison Cooper. 


Special mention made by the judges of the high 
quality of the Primulinus Hybrids shown, which illus- 
trated the remarkable advance which has recently 
been made in this class. 


Flowers Just the Same. 


Last year the lawn of a beautiful home 
was plowed up and the lot put into garden. 
Instead of a lovely green sward, bare stakes 
stood up like porcupine quills, ready to re- 
ceive the beans and tomatoes which were 
afterwards trained on them. 

Doubtless this was an act of sacrifice and 
patriotism, but we believe the country is 
going to need flowers as well as vegetables, 
and the true flower lover will find place for 
her flowers just the same as in pre-war years. 
The American Florist says truly : 

“Flowers are a necessity to a people. 
There is a limit to human strength and en- 
durance, and the relaxation that comes to 
the mind by having flowers in the home, 
garden or hospital is a thing of reality to 
those who know and love flowers. Here in 
America we are not yet fully acquainted 
with casualty lists, and when they come as 
we fear they will, flowers will express to the 
mother what words cannot express. ‘How 
France Honors Her Dead’ was the title of a 
picture of a French war grave, published in 
the Red Cross magazine, and the mass of 
flowers told the story that flowers carry the 
last message to those who have gone beyond. 
Our mail today brought a letter from a 
French florist, telling of the shortage of 
rose plants in France, due not to the war 
causing less production, but because the war 
is making roses a necessity to those who 
sorrow.” 

When one is in sorrow, and everything 
loved seems slipping away, the perennial 
flowers, as the fixed stars, seem something 
to tie to, and so bring comfort.— Wallace's 
Farmer: 


During a bad flower season like the 
one just past the varieties of Gladioli 
are difficult to judge. Some of the 
very best varieties at times have be- 
haved poorly this year. Few varieties, 
indeed, will show up well under all 
weather conditions. 
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Gladiolus Publica- 
tions Available. 


We have just learned that the Divi- 
sion of Publications at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., still has available 
a Supe of Extension Bulletins Nos. 

11, known as Gladiolus 
Studies I, Il and III which may be had 
without cost. These bulletins were re- 
viewed in THE FLOWER GROWER for 
April, May and August, 1918. 

Bulletin No. 9 treats of Botany, His- 
tory and Evolution of .the Gladiolus by 
Dr. A. C. Beal. Bulletin No. 10 treats 
of Culture and Hybridization of the 
Gladiolus and this is by Prof. Alfred 
C. Hottes. Bulletin No. 1i treafs of 
Varieties of the Garden Gladiolus and 
this also is by Prof. Hottes. The series 
of three bulletins comprises over 450 
pages and can be made into a bound 
volume to good advantage. 

For the present or as long as the 
supply lasts, these will be sent on re- 

uest to anyone within the United 

tates as we understand it, and we 
strongly urge that those who are in- 
terested in studying the finer points of 
Gladiolus history and culture should 
secure them at once. There is no ex- 
pense except the mere writing of post 
card to M. V. Atwood, Assistant™ in 
Charge of Publications, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 


A Marking Tag for Gladioli. 


In a recent issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER I have read with great interest 
what Mrs. Austin says about marking 
with stakes to identify Gladioli at har- 
vesting time. I have tried all kinds of 
tags and labels and found that when it 
came time to dig the bulbs, the labels 
were so obscure that they were no 
good, but I find that pin tags, (the 
ordinary tags used in the drygoods 
stores) fill the bill nicely. When cut- 
ting the flower spike, stick the pin 
through the stalk four or five ioaliie 
from the ground. !t does not harm 
the growth of the plant and as the 
tag can be written on with a pencil 
and as the tag is perpendicular, the 
rain will not affect the writing. 

These tags are also useful to stick in 
the bottom of any special bulb for 
shipping, and the small pins do not in- 
jure the bulb in any way. These tags 
can be had at a cost of 65c. to 85c. per 
thousand. 

FRANKLIN BENNER. 


Requests for information about sell- 
ing. cut flowers come to hand from 
time to time and those who are able to 
find a market for their surplus flowers 
should let us have their experience. 


Ghe Flower Grower 


The crop of Gladiolus corms this 
year is not going to be an extra good 
one. 
find a ready sale for it. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


PR oe ot having surplus stock for sale will find 

thes department effective in disposing of it. Five 
lines (about forty words) $1.00 per insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines 15c. each 








W. E. KIRCHHOFF CO., Pembroke, N.Y.. growers 

of the finest Gladioli, such as Pendleton, Pan- 

ome. Niagara, Pink Perfection, Europa, Mrs. Fryer, 
War, Peace, etc. Correspondence solicited. 


MUNSELL & HARVEY. Ashtabula, Ohio, growers 
of GLAVIOLI and PEONIES. Would appreci- 
ate your order for Peony roots for fall delivery, at 
least the request for a price list. 








QNE DOLLAR will bring to your door 20 fime Iris 
roots, at least six kinds, all good, and including 
the giant flowering Pallida, worth alone 5c. each. 
T= ma yellow—Flavescens. yellow and brown—Idion, 
Velveteen, purple, 6c. each, any number. 
PAuL WARD, Piantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 
YRTLE, the finest early pink Giad., $8.00 per | 00, 
post paid. Pendleton, Pink Perfection and Gov. 
Hany. 80c. dozen. All full-size, healthy bulbs. 
N. W. TA.LBo7rT, R. 1, Lyons, Colo. 











HENRY C. ECKERT 


Grower of 


' GLADIOLI and IRISES 
No Catalogue. Write what you want 


BELLEVILLE - - ILLINOIS 














Those who have fine stock should 





Colorado Grown Bulbs & Seed 


Specialize on 
Dahlias, Cannas, Gladioli 


H. E. Mason, - - Rocky Ford, Colo. 











M. F. Wright & Daughter 
GROWERS OF GLADIOLI 
401 South Clay St. Sturgis, Mich. 














deGroat & Stewart 


Growers of Choice Gladioli 
We are offering Planting Sizes and Bulblets of several desirable varieties. 
We specialize in the choice American and 
French varieties. Catalogue on request 


Bath, N.Y. 








GLADIOLI 


Send for my catalog, containing 125 distinct 
varieties, four special offers and some excel- 
lent mixtures, TODAY-—IT IS FREE. 


JELLE ROOS 


DEPT D. MILTON, MASS. 




















FORCING BULBS. Gladiolus. 


A No. 1 size America, F 
and Chicago White orl ta a bul 
for forcing. T interested write for prices. 


E. T. FLANAGAN, San Gabriel, California 


Route 2, Box 325 


| 
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‘Derby Gardens Gladioli 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 
WHOLESALE. RETAIL. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, NY. 


= 


99 


GLADIOLI 


Booklet giving valuable culture directions free 


CEDAR ACRES 
B. HAMMOND TRACY, Box 27, Wenham, Mass. 




























U. Lemoine § Son 


Nurserymen, Nancy, France 


GLADIOLI 
Lemoinei and Nanceianus 








Catalogue, printed in English, on application. 
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W. F. SHEARER | 


Gladiolus Grower 

















504 South College Ss. Amgola, Ind. 
Vaughan’s Seed Store 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Importers and Growers of all Bulbs 


CATALOG and SPECIAL PRICES FREE 


Our deliveries of Dutch Bulbs last year was a re- 
markable record of prompt and accurate handling 











GLEN P. HOWARD 
IOWA GROWN 
GLADIOLI 


Box 524 HARLAN, IOWA 














TULIPS, NARCISSI, PEONIES, IRISES. 
Many Varieties. Send for Price List. 
Special Offers : 
TULIPS—Mixep May- FLOWERING 
IXED PARROT 

Mrxep Darwin. 
NARCISSI - PHEASANT’S Eye, late poeticus 

BIFLORUS, primrose-white 


BarrRi Conspicuus, yellow 
GRANDIFLORUS, early poeticus 


Price is per 100, postage paid. 2 of a kind 
at 100 rate, provided order totals 100 or more 
Order now, and make sure of your supply. 
PEONIES: 20, all different, $2.50, postage paid 
IRISFS : 12, all different, $1.00, postage paid 
SIBERIAN IRISES: 4 colors, 50c., postage patd 


These collections cannot be divided. 
Oronogo Flower Gardens, - Carthage, Mo. 


a“ 
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HAVE YOU NOTICED THE BEAUTI 
FUL “AMERICAN BEAUTY” TINT 
AND THE UPRIGHT STRONG 
GROWTH OF 


Gladiolus “MRS. WATT” 


WRITE FOR 1919 PRICES- BULBS AND 
PLANTING STOCK 


Homer F. Chase 


Grower of Gladioli 
Wilton - - New Hampshire 
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PR ee 
WILDFLOWERS The haunts, habits 
= —_ of our — plants. their behavior un- 

the origination of new forms 
y pares and tybridicing is the special field of 
THE AMERICAN BOTANIST 

| $1.25 a year 
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Iam Growing Gladioli 


of the best varieties and mixtures. Mv bulbs 
are all planted for this season and doing well 
but I shail be pleased to talk with you about 
“Glads.” for next fall or spring, either whole- 
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Metzner’s Gladioli 
GRAND PRIZE STRAIN 
A CALIFORNIA CREATION-—FULL OF 
E AND BEAUTY. 
METZNER FLORAL CO. 
Mountain View - - ~- California 
‘ - 


























Gladiolus Specialist 
DOVER, N. H. 


Seed from the world’s finest varieties 50c per 
packet. Delivery after Nov. Ist. 











SAMPLE FREE 23 VOLUMES ISSUED sale or retail. 
| Willard N.Clute & Co. _ Joliet, Il. | Geo.S. Woodruff, Independence, lowa 
H. E. MEADER GLADIOLI 


WHICH CATALOGUE WOULD YOU LIKE, 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL ? 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield, L. I. 





EARL EDGERTON 
Gladiolus Specialist 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
R. R. Ne. 3 Millers Read Lansing, Mich. 




















INC. 


RICHARD DIENER CO. 


ORIGINATORS AND GROWERS OF THE LARGEST AND FINEST 


GLADIOLUS 


IN THE WORLD. 
Kentfield, Marin County - 














California | 








BOUND VOLUMES FOR SALE 


Complete bound copies of The Modern Gladiolus Grower 
of volumes I, II, [11 and IV with indexes are now available. They 
aggregate about 725 pages and contain the mos: complete in- 
formation on Gladiolus growing to be had anywhere. Mailed 
to any address postpaid $1.25 per volume or $5.00 for the four. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, . Calcium, N.Y. 











MUST MOVE 


surplus stock of 


IRIS 


Write for low prices on quantity you can use. 


Pallida Dal., Kharput, 
Flavescens, Princess of Wales, 
Madam Chereau, 
Florentina Alba. 


Plant Now 


FINE CLUMPS FOR FLOWERS NEXT SPRING 


One each of above six choice varieties 
by express for only $1.00 





Brookland Gardens 
Choice Gladioli 


Woburn - - - Mass. 




















Owing to the high percent- 
age of germination 


of my bulbiets, I shall have a large stock of planting 
stock of the following Gladioli: Panama, Halley, 
Prince of Wales, Niagara, Glory of Holland, Pen- 
dieton, Schwaben. Empress of India, Sulphur 
Queen, America, War, in size from 14” and less. 


My Price List will be ready in a few days and will be 
mailed on request and include other varieties as Ida Van, 
Clear Eye, Burrell, Crystal White, Pink Progres- 
sion, Rouge Torch, Glory, Peace, Azure, Blue 
Jay, Etc. 


John preneientam, Mansfield, Mass. 
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The World’s Choicest 


'PEONIES 


Including all the New and Rare Varieties 


LeCygne, Solange, Therese, La France, Martha Bullech, Tourangelee, 
Mme. Julies Desseft, Primevere, Rosa Bonheur, M. M. Cahuzac, elines, 
nchanteresse, Jubilee, etc. Send for catalogue. Now ready. 

















D. W. C. —— - Globe Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 





If you are a professional, or Amateur grower, you will find the columns of 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
(OF AMERICA) 

brimful of helpful knowledge on plant culture— based on scientific and prac 
tical experiences. In addition to its ye articles by well- Leone aus au- 
wy 1, - igests of the leading topics appearing 

i and Eur horticultural journals are published regularly 
snaking the Gardeners Chronicle 
A HORTICULTURAL DIGEST 


Published monthly. Subscription, $1.50 a year. 286 Fifth Ave.. New York, N.Y. 








<= 
Quality Gladiolus 


Bulbs We are having a fine growing 
season and expect to harvest a 
large crop of many of the best 

varieties. 

| 

| 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Which list do you want? 
‘ 
G. D. BLACK 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 
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New and Rare Things 


GLADIOLI DAHLIAS 
IRIS PEONIES 


~We have many varieties of these that you will find in mo other 
catalog. We have obtained them from the greatest hybridists in 
the world. We have over 500 varieties each of IRIS, PEDNIES. 
We have GLADIOLI in color combinations that are a rev- 
elation to those who are familiar with the standard sorts only. 


Wholesale or Retail Prices upon application. 





Send for Catalogue. 
The Wing Seed Company 
Box 1986 Mechanicsburg, Ohio 








Gladiolus Seed 


Try growing Gladioli from seed. It 
is very interesting and you may pro- 
duce something fine. My seed are saved 
from field hybridized flowers. More than 
fifty named sorts. The Primulinus Hy- 
brids are from nature and imported 
bulbs of many shades. Price per liberal 
* packet: 


Choice Mixed - - - - 25 Cents 
Primulinus Hybrids - 25 ” 


5S Pkts. for $1.00, postpaid 


Gladiolus Bulbs 


FIRST AND SECOND SIZE ONLY. 
NO SMALL STOCK FOR SALE. 








Price list ready September 15th. 
Will have 100,000 named kinds in mixture. 


C.S.TAIT 
Brunswick - - Georgia 








Brand Peony Farm 
Home of the Brand Peonies 


ROWING PEONIES for over fifty years in large 
quantities. The last 18 years devoted, almost ex- 
clusively, to the origination and introduction of a 
strain of Peonies the most beautiful in the world. 


At the American Peony Show at Cleveland, Ohio, 
the two prizes offered for the best new peonies 
since 1910 both went to Brand Peonies: 


1st Prize, CHESTINE GOWDY 
2nd Prize, - PHOEBE CAREY 


Other Brand Peonies are Martha Bulloch, an immense 

pink. When exhibited in show form never beaten in the 

show room. World's most beautiful peony. Frances 

Willard and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, two 

superb matchless whites. Richard Carvel, the earliest 
Dexheimer,. 


good dark red. Lora » an immense flaming 
crimson. Longfellow, the brightest red Chinensis peony 
ever produced and Mary Brand, acknowledged the great- 


est dark red peony in cultivation. These are a few of our 
originations, there are: many more. 





SEND FOR NEW 18918 CATALOGUE 


A. M. BRAND 


Peony Hybridizer 
Faribault - - Mmunesota 


























A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 
Wichert, Illinois 


Growers of Gladioli 


Myrtle, 
Autumn Queen, 


Bouquet dor, 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Etc. 
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Our New Price E. E. STEWART 
List— 


is ready and will be mailed to 
you on request. It contains the Wholesale Grower of 


latest and best introductions in 
GLADIOLI 
Gladioli. 














Kindly let us have your name 


so we can regularly mail you a a 
our catalog. List_of 85 varieties 











Michigan Bulb Farm 


Benton Harbor, 
Michigan 








Connected with Westerbeek & Klyn, 
Sassenheim, Holland. 





























DELPHINIUM | . Many, Many 


= HAD many people here to see them this season, Enthusiasts are 
they all pronounce them as fine as they ever saw. : 
I am improving them each year, and will continue until they gr Owing the 
are the best in the country. I am also working on a pink ai 
strain, and have the foundation for a start. yy BI G 4: 
Strong Plants 25c. ea., $2.50 per doz., $15 per 100 a AS 

Medium Plants $1.50 per doz, $10 per 100. . Herada, 

BY EXPRESS COLLECT 


A FINE STOCK OF IRIS AND OTHER HARDY PLANTS Gretchen Zang, 


WILLIS E. FRYER 
Mestaselite. +. + \< 4:0 > Miumeoste i“ Bertrex and 


Evelvn Kirtland. 
COLD STORAGE ee Ave You? 


for Nurserymen, “lorists, Seedsmen and Fruit Growers 


The Cooper Brine System WE — 
White for particulars, stating goods interested in and capacity desired. ; 
MADISON COOPER COMPANY : GLAD-ly will we 


Refrigerating Engineers and 
132 Court St. Architects 














Calcium, N.Y. > . send you descrip- 
tions and prices 


° . : for Fall delivery. 
A Peony Special For $1.99 we will send ~~ aa 


Peony roots. We make this offer to introduce this most satisfactory 


and h ial int ard ible. Th iil 6“ ; iol’ 
and hardy pereonia! into every garden possible. The roots we wil Home of Elm Hill Gladioli 


Our Peony and Iris list for the asking. Austin-Coleman Co. 
ORCHADOTTE FARMS, Box M West Point, Pa.|}| ~ Wayland - a Ohio 
v MAL TM 
































